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Welcome Delegates 


TO THE 


14th Annual Convention 


Press Contest 


OF 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


DO NOT FAIL TO INVESTIGATE 
THE 


VARI-TYPER 
Electric Composing 
Machine 


On Exhibition In Operation 
In The Music Room Of 
John Jay Hall 


Send for Complete Information If 
You Cannot Attend This Helpful and 
Instructive Convention. 


MODEL 149 $230.00 
Including Two Fonts of Type 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF VARI-TYPER 


17 PARK PLACE NEW YORK CITY 
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Pictures And Other Illustrative Material 














In School Publications 
‘By CHARLES L. ALLEN 


Director, Department of Journalism, 


ROM the prehistoric day when 
F our ancestors first began to use 

a pictographic means of commu- 
nication to the present time, when pic- 
ture magazines have had an astounding 
acceptance by the public, human be- 
ings have manifested an intense, and 
never-varying, interest in pictures. An- 
cient men, living in a savage state, in- 
vented a picture language, not because 
it was a simple and easy way to write, 
but rather because it was understood 
by all and because it gave a faithful, 
true and complete description of ideas 
and thoughts. 

We are no different today from the 
American Indian who left a record of 
his various trips and conquests crudely 
engraved on the walls of caves or the 
sides of mountains. The Indian drew 
pictures because other tribes under- 
stood the universal language. Today 
we use pictures and illustrations for 
the same purpose—because they are 
universally understood. We have an 
added reason for employing illustra- 
tion that the Indian did not have—we 
use it because it has an appeal sur- 
passing in intensity of reader interest 
all other appeals known and used ia 
modern day publication work. 

T HE psychologists tell us that 85 

percent of the sensations that are 
received with intensity great enough to 
make them perceptions are received 
through the eye. Of the remaining 15 
percent, 7 percent are received through 
the ear. The common acceptance of 
the superiority of the eye over the ear 
or any other sense in reproducing ac- 
curately these sensations is attested to 
by the old adage that “you should be- 
lieve nothing you hear and only half 
of what you see,” and the more posi- 
tive statement that “seeing is believ- 
ing.” 

The importance of the sense of sight 
is clearly shown by the horror with 
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“Outstanding Contribution 
On “Photography” 


We believe this article by Professor 
Allen to be the outstanding contribu- 
tion on the subject of photography 
and illustrations to appear to date in 
The Review. It is taken from a talk 
given by the author before the meet- 
ing of the New Jersey Elementary 
School Press Association and_ the 
School Press Advisers Association of 
that state held at Atlantic City in 
connection with the 93rd Annual 
Convention of the New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association on November 
13, 1937. 








which any person contemplates the pos- 
sibility of going blind. Even total 
deafness appears to be a blessing com- 
pared with the loss of one’s eyesight. 


Another illustration in point is the 
readiness with which audible sounds 
can be distorted, or should we say 
“manipulated,” to give whatever in- 
pression is desired, although the ac- 
tual situation may be very inaccurately 
portrayed. For example: you suddenly 
hear a piercing shriek as if someone 
had met with a terrible accident. Im- 
mediately you react to this sensation, 
running madly to the source of the ear- 
splitting scream you discover—a lady 
vainly trying to escape a mouse! 

Sound sensations, because they do 
give such an incomplete idea of the 
true situations, and because they can 
be manipulated to suit the maker’s will, 
are justifiably mistrusted. You do not 
believe them because your intelligence 
tells you that they are inaccurate, that 
they convey only a part of the true 
circumstances, and because you feel a 
tremendous dependence on the sense 
of sight for verification of all facts. 


Here, then, are the chief reasons why 








pictures and illustrations are used in 
publication work: 


1. They speak a universal language. 

2. They appeal to that sense through 
which we receive 85 percent of the sen- 
sations that become perceptions. 

3. They are packed with intense 
reader interest. 

4. They add clarity and accuracy to 
our description or narration. 


T HE qualities that make good pic- 

tures or pictorial illustrations for 
use in school publications are similar, 
though not identical, whether your 
publication is reproduced by one pro- 
cess or another. Because most school 
publications are printed whenever it is 
possible, and because practically all of 
the pictorial reproduction processes 
are designed for some one of four 
methods of printing, we will first con- 
sider actual photographs, their selec- 
tion and their use. 


I want to make and emphasize a 
point regarding the use of pictures by 
the editorial staffs of mimeographed 
publications. It is obvious, of course, 
that photographs cannot be repro- 
duced in facsimile by the mimeograph 
process, but a photograph is neverthe- 
less the best basis for all drawings, 
sketches, cartoons and similar illustra- 
tive material used in mimeographed 
publications. 


Many of the world’s finest artists 
have used the camera obscura to per- 
fect their compositions. Nowadays 
many modern artists are using regular 
caimetas to take photographs of ob- 
jects, persons and scenes which they 
intend to paint. The camera eye sees 
everything with considerable detail and 
the camera record preserves in perma- 
nent form what the mind of the ar- 
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tist may forget as time dims the picture 
in his memory. 


I encourage all staff members to 
make use of the camera and to take 
many pictures of persons, places and 
activities connected with the school. 
These pictures will greatly simplify 
the selection of material for use in 
mimeographed publications, and they 
will greatly facilitate the actual me- 
chanical processes involved in draw- 
ing illustrations upon mimeograph 
stencils. 

I should like to submit to you that 
the tests of what makes a good picture 
for use in a school publication are 
these: 

1. Is the picture closely related to 
actual school life? 

2. Does it show some person, place 
or activity in the school? 

3. Is it a good picture, photographi- 
cally speaking, or, if it is a drawing, is 
it well done? 

4. Is it in good taste? 

5. Is it a truthful, fairly complete 
illustration of what happened? 

6. Does it have news or human in- 
terest value? 


DITORS—not alone school edi- 
tors, but all editors—once they 
become picture conscious usually go to 
extremes in trying to make their papers 
outstanding examples in the use of il- 
lustrative material. When they can’t 
get pictures of worthwhile things, they 
take subjects that are neither desirable 
from the ethical angle nor useful from 
the standpoint of accuracy and clarity. 
This tendency is demonstrated every 
day—usually, we are happy to say— 
in those newspapers and magazines 
which are noted for their laxity in 
ethics and the complete disregard of 
news values for the doubtful honor of 
being the first with whatever is sensa- 
tional. 

School editors cannot afford to fol- 
low such a misguided policy. They 
have very limited budgets on which to 
operate and they must make every 
penny go as far as possible. Further- 
more, they are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of “holding up a mirror to 
the school” wherein the teachers and 
students alike can see—not just a re- 
flection, but a many sided interpreta- 
tion of school life. 

School editors cannot afford to ac- 
cept this “take what comes” attitude 
for another reason—that it will make 
for the use of objectionable pictures 
that will very soon lead to trouble. 
Their only safe guide, in a set of cir- 
cumstances that at once restrict them 
as to financial resources and selection 
of subject matter, is to remember the 
axiomatic statement that “everyone is 
most interested in himself.” Applied 
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with a liberal amount of common sense 
and some slight training, this old say- 
ing will prove a truth eternal, and a 
reliable guide. Let us examine it a 
bit more closely. 


If everyone is most interested in 
himself we cannot go far wrong in 
getting a picture of him, and using it 
on every occasion when he does some- 
thing of news value. The saving grace 
in a situation which might otherwise 
become very perplexing, is the fact 
that even if we had a picture of every 
teacher and student in our school, they 
would never all be engaged in an ac- 
tivity of news value in the same week. 
Our worry is very seldom which pic- 
ture we should leave out, but rather, 
“where can we get a picture for this 
week’s issue.” 


I T is extremely doubtful whether we 
should have a picture in our pub- 
lication’s library of every student, but 
it goes without argument that we 
should have one of every teacher. 
Those students who show that they are 
going to be active in school affairs can 
be located early in the freshman year 
by any wide awake school editor, and 
their pictures we most certainly should 
have. Likewise, we should have a pic- 
ture of the school building, perhaps 
more than one, and prints of all im- 
portant parts and divisions of the 
school, such as the playgrounds, gym- 
nasium, library, auditorium and _ lab- 
oratories. These are frequently called 
“stock shots” because they come in for 
so much use in so many connections. 


Our first two tests of suitable pic- 
tures are simple to apply, easy to re- 
member, and of surprising accuracy in 
determining both news value and good 
taste. If it is a picture of something 
closely related to the school or of 
some person, place or activity in the 
school, we cannot go far afield from 
our purposes by using it. 


M Y first experience in photography 


was obtained about 25 years 
ago with a little box camera that cost 
exactly 75 cents. It used films costing 
ten cents a roll and made pictures that, 
if you were provided with either a 
high-powered reading glass ora good 
vivid imagination, you might be able 
to perceive had some resemblance to 
things upon this earth. Nevertheless, 
that little box of concentrated distor- 
tions and fascinating aberrations served 
to give me the love of taking and using 
pictures which I retain to this day. I 
have long since provided myself with 
more, and higher priced cameras, but 
the lessons I learned while operating 
the first, second and third inexpensive 
cameras are the principles which today 





keep me from making the same mis. 
takes again and again. 


My point is simply this: any school — 
boy or girl, given an inexpensive cam. © 


era of good make, can take respectable 
pictures which will reproduce well in 
newspaper, or magazine or yearbook. 
Lenses which come as stock equipment 
in cheap cameras today were the best 
available a few years ago. Photog. 
raphy is a relatively young art or 
science and it is also a_ relatively 
simple one for the beginner who does 
not aspire to become too adept. 

You might logically assume, after I 
make a statement like that, that I think 
all the pictures now being used are 
good pictures. Nothing of the kind. 
Most of those now being used are 
poor, and unnecessarily poor because 
no care is exercised either in their 
taking or their use. What makes a 
picture a good picture, from the stand- 
point of photographic technique? 
These things: 


1. An adequate amount of light. 

2. Light from the proper direction. 

3. The right kind of light. 

4. Acamera that is light-tight. 

5. A lens that is reasonably accur- 
ate. 


6. A film that-has good sensitivity, 
latitude, grain attd handling qualities. 

7. An operator who does not have 
St. Vitus dance at the moment he snaps 
the shutter. 

8. An operator who understands the 
fundamentals of the camera, such as 
shutter speeds, diaphragm openings 
and using the finder. 


Unless I am much mistaken, how- 
ever, you have in your school at least 
five boys and girls out of each hundred 
who already have usable cameras, and 
know enough about their use so that 
with proper patience they can take ac- 
ceptable pictures. And there are at 
least ten more per hundred who can 
be taught to operate a camera prop- 
erly in an hour or two. Perfection, 
we are quick to admit, can come only 
with much training and experience, but 
we do not expect perfection. 


Now that we have set up the items 
that go into the making of a 
good photograph we are ready to 
enunciate those qualities which we 
want in the finished print. They are 
these: 

1. The most important object in 
the center of the picture or in that 
position where it is most emphasized. 

2. All other objects either excluded 
from the picture, or relegated to an 
unobtrusive place. 

3. A well-exposed picture, neither 
dark, dingy, grayed or muddy, nor 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Pictured above is the famour luminous “Night and Day” model of the New York World’s Fair of 1939 which is being 


displayed to give a life-like previc 
Long Island. 


of the greatest exposition in history, now being constructed in Flushing Meadow Park, 
Designed accurately ‘o scale, the miniature buildings have been treated with fluorescent material which, when 


placed under “invisible” mereury vapor lights, causes the intricate model to appear to shine from within, showing the Fair as 
it will actually look at night, bathed in the glow of thousands of building lights. Another alternating lighting effect displays 
the model as though it were flooded with sunshine. 


Convention Delegates Take Over The 


New York World’s Fair of 1939 For A Day 


S a feature of the Fourteenth 

Annual Convention of the C. S. 

P. A., delegates selected from as 
many different states as possible wi!l 
“take over” thirty-nine executive posi- 
tions of the New York World’s Fair 
of 1939 on Thursday, March 10. This 
is the first time that arrangements of 
this kind have been made by any or- 
ganization with the authorities of the 
World’s Fair and it is fitting and 
proper that it should be done by the 
delegates to the largest gathering of 
school editors in the world. “Where 
the World of School Publications 
Gathers” is not an inappropriately se- 
lected term for this convention. 


Last year the longest distance dele- 
gates were invited to visit the World’s 
Fair headquarters in the Empire State 
Building where they were endlessly in- 
terviewed and photographed. This 
year they will go out to Flushing, Long 
Island, a few miles from the Empire 
State Building and Times Square, the 
center of things New York, and assume 
the thirty-nine executive positions 
where the Fair as a whole is being con- 
structed and where it is being directed 
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from the already famous Administra- 
tion Building. 
A registrations come in from a dis- 


tance, delegates will be assigned 
to take over these key positions from 
Mr. Grover Whalen’s, the President 
of the New York World’s Fair of 1939, 
down through the entire list. The po- 
sitions and the men and women who 
occupy them are given here and dele- 
gates coming from the home towns of 
any of these executives will be given a 
chance to “substitute” for them during 
their “day” at the Fair. 


When the delegates take over the 
positions to which they have been as- 
signed, they will be photographed, in- 
terviewed and news reeled and the 
story will be carried not only in the 
New York newspapers but in the home 
town papers as well. Between twenty 
and twenty-six states are represented 
usually at the annual C. S. P. A. Con- 
vention but this year plans are being 
made to cover a much wider area. The 
national significance of the C. S. P. A. 
is becoming more and more appre- 
ciated as this arrangement and the na- 
tional broadcast under its auspices and 
in co-operation with the American 


School of the Air and the National 
Council of Teachers of English indi- 
cate. 

All of this points to plans for the 
Fifteenth Annual Convention in 1939, 
coincident with the opening of the 
World’s Fair, when emphasis will be 
placed upon the place of the school 
press in the American system of edu- 
cation and the part the C. S. P. A. has 


played in crystallizing its significance. 


ISTED below are the World’s 
Fair executives and the positions 
they occupy: 

Grover A. Whalen, President; 
Thomas J. Donovan, Administrative 
Assistant; Commander Howard A. 
Flanigan, Administrative Assistant; 
Dr. J. Peter Hoguet, Administration 
Assistant; Julius Holmes, Administra- 
tive Assistant; Earle Andrews, General 
Manager; Robert J. Flood, Director of 
Promotion; Perley Boone, Director of 
Press; Dr. Frank Monaghan, Director 
of Research; John P. Hogan, Chief 
Engineer. 

G. Vincent Pach, Director; Stephen 
F. Voorhees, Chairman of Board of 


(Continued on page 8) 
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RETROSPECTION 


ITH only a few days remaining before the opening 

of the Fourteenth Annual Convention of this Associ- 

ation we find ourselves looking back to the hopes and 
expectations and the liberal sprinkling of misgivings which 
we experienced as we prepared to face our original delega- 
tion of 300 advisers, editors and staff members in March, 
1925. 


A number of advisers who attended the first Convention 
are still advising their school publications and still attending 
the Conventions. Upon them we look with the affectionate 
regard one bestows on those whom the years and mutual 
works and pleasures have welded into understanding 
friends. Without their sympathetic and continued support 
our labors would lose their savor. 


Of the original delegation of students only those return 
who have become teachers and advisers themselves. The 
others are scattered to the far corners of the globe. Between 
seventy and eighty per cent went on to higher institutions 
of learning and have entered business or professional life. 


What part the school publications, the contests, the con- 
ventions and the related associations and experiences have 
had upon these advisers and students we have no way of 
knowing. That this work has had its effect in numberless 
cases we know for a certainty. It has developed interests 
and skills, poise and bearing, character and executive abili- 
ties beyond the possibilities of calculation. 


We believe that when the ledger is balanced, this move- 
ment in which we have had a part will not be found want- 
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ing in its contribution to the enrichment of American youth 
and that it shall have been a worthy and effective hand- 
maiden to Education in the development of the highest and 
most effective principles of citizenship. 


Pi +. ¥, 


SIGNIFICANT EVENTS 


HE national broadcast in which the C. S. P. A. co. 
operated with the National Council of Teachers of 
English and the American School of the Air and the 
assumption of the New York World’s Fair 1939 offices for 
a day are more than passing events in the history of this 
Association and of the school press movement in general. 


They imply a recognition of the position achieved by this 
organization during the past fourteen years in its carefully 
selected field. Such recognition and such confidence has 
been the result of well laid plans and a conservative ap- 
proach to and treatment of all matters pertaining to school 
publications. 


The school publication transcends the realm of amateur 
journalistic activity; it is an educational problem and a psy- 
chological process as truly as the study of words and num- 
bers. It has its age span in the life of its youthful devotees; 
it can be absorbed only in due course; it has its saturation 


point. Whenever these factors are ignored, troubles and 
difficulties ensue. 


The Association has recognized these limitations and act- 
ed accordingly. We have been criticized for driving too fast 
and for going too slowly. Our progress has been far from 
meteoric; but it has been a healthy growth in keeping with 
our time and facilities. We have achieved the enviable dis- 
tinction of meeting our expenses and living within our 
— even as we insist our members shall maintain them- 
selves. 


We hope to be able to continue in this fashion and ac- 
cording to these policies. Our fifteenth anniversary is not 
far distant. We hope to make it a noteworthy event in 
school press and educational annals. Plans now call for an 
estimate of accomplishments, a summary of activities and a 
prophecy for the future that will definitely establish the 
publication and the press movement in the minds of all. 

7 t 7 

Department heads are excellent reminders of the divisions 
into which a magazine is separated but the intelligence of 
the readers should not be underestimated. A magazine is 
supposed to carry literary material—as we term the op- 
posite of news stories—so any obvious labelling of such is 
a superfluity in a magazine. Alumni, news, sports, humor, 
etc., may be so headed and to advantage. Notice, however, 
that the professional press caters to the public’s ego by sub- 
stituting a label that conveys the meaning but evades the 
term. And editors, as well as circulation managers, may 
well remember that readers like a change for the better. 

a oe ow 

When editors accept contributions for their high school 
publication they should be sure their readers are not re- 
ferred to as “children.” Perhaps the editors know their 
readers better than we do but we still recall that any time 
we called our students “children,” even the freshmen 
raised loud objections. The responsibility can’t be passed 
on to the author; it is the editor’s job. 

7 v 7 

The 1938 American Education Week will run from Sun- 
day, November 6, through Saturday, November 12, with 
“Education for Tomorrow’s America” as the theme, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the sponsors, the United States 
Office of Education, the National Education Association 
and the American Legion. 
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C.§.P.A. On The Air ... School Editors 
Broadcast March 1 On “What Constitutes 
A Good School Publication” 


HE Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association is co-operating with 
the National Council of Teach- 

ers of English and the American 
School of the Air in a broadcast on 
“What Constitutes a Good School Pub- 
lication,’ Tuesday, March 1. The 
broadcast will be carried by ninety sta- 
tions of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System’s national hook-up and it is 
probable that certain Canadian sta- 
tions may be included. 


Fourteen school publications in New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut, 
representing senior and junior high 
schools and elementary schools and 
both magazines and newspapers, will 
appear in the broadcast. This will 
be in the nature of a series of ques- 
tions and answers to bring out the 
features constituting good school pub- 
lications. The publications were se- 
lected from the vicinity of New York 
City because of their convenience to 
the broadcasting studio. 


It is probable that the Director of 
the Association, Mr. Joseph M. Mur- 
phy, will ask the questions which will 
be answered by the fourteen editors or 
staff representatives selected by the ad- 
visers of the publications. The broad- 
cast will take place from the Judson 
Studies, Steinway Hall Building, 113 
West 57th Street, New York City, and 
arrangements are now being made for 
a limited number of guests to watch 
the broadcast. 


HE broadcast is scheduled for 
2:30-3 p. m., Eastern Standard 
Time, the regular hour for the Amer- 
ican School of the Air broadcasts. The 
hour will be 1:30 p. m. Central Stan- 
dard Time, 12:30 p. m. Mountain 
Standard Time and 11:30 a. m. Pacific 
Standard Time. It is hoped a num- 
ber of schools will listen in and the 
stations carrying the program are listed 
at the end of this article. Comments 
on the broadcast will be appreciated. 
The program is included under the 
“Literature” section of the school’s an- 
nual bulletin and has been officially 
listed as “The American Student 
Writes.” The announcement goes on 
to say: 
“Each year many hundreds of young 
people converge at Columbia Univer- 
sity, to take part in the always stimu- 
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lating and rich meetings of the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association. 
There, under the learned and kindly 
shepherding of Dr. Joseph M. Mur- 
phy, they listen with enjoyment and 
profit to talks and discussions dealing 
with all phases of the business of writ- 
ing. For these young people repre- 
sent the editors and members of the 
staffs of almost all the school periodi- 
cals in the United States, and they are 
eager to receive the practical counsel 
of the authors, journalists, editors, 
faculty advisers, college instructors, 
and others who address their meetings. 


HIS year the American School of 
the Air will assemble a forum of 
these young people to discuss the 
topic, ‘What makes a good school 
paper?’ The broadcast will be an in- 
formal one, and it is one that ought 
to be full of useful information and 
sound stimulation for the many young 
journalists who, to their regret, can- 
not attend the meetings at Columbia. 
Columbia Network Stations over 
which the American School of the Air 
programs are heard include: 
Akron—WADC. 
Albany—WOKO. 
Anderson—W AIM. 
Atlanta—WGST. 
Atlantic City—WPG. 
Augusta—WRDW. 
Austin—KNOW. 
Baltimore—WCAO. 
Bangor—WLBZ. 
Binghamton—WNBEF. 
Birmingham—-WBRC. 
Boston—WEEI. 
Buffalo—WKBW. 
Charleston—WCHS. 
Charlotte—WBT. 
Chattanooga—WDOD. 
Chicago—WBBM. 
Cincinnati—WKRC. 
Colorado Springs—K VOR. 
Columbus—WBNS. 
Dallas—KRLD. 
Davenport—WOC. 
Dayton—WHIO. 
Des Moines—KRNT. 
Dubuque—WKBB. 
Duluth—KDAL. 
Durham—WDNC. 
Elmira—WESG. 
Evansville—WEOA. 
Fairmont—WMMN. 
Green Bay—WTAQ. 












Greensboro—WBIG. 
Harrisburg—WHP. 
Hartford—WDRC. 
Houston—KTRH. 
Indianapolis—WFBM. 
Jacksonville—WMBR. 
La Crosse—WKBH. 
Los Angeles—KNX. 
Mason City—KGLO. 
Memphis—WREC. 
Meridian—WCOC. 
Miami—WQAM. 
Milwaukee—WISN. 
Minneapolis—WCCO. 
Mobile—WALA. 
Montgomery—WSFA. ’ 
Nashville—WLAC. 

New Orleans—WWL. 

New York City—WABC. 

Oklahoma City—KOMA. 

Omaha (Lincoln)—KFAB. 

Orlando—WDBO. 

Parkersburg—WPAR. 

Pensacola—WCOA. 

Phoenix—KOY. 

Pittsburgh—WJ AS. 

Portland—KOIN. 

Providence—WPRO. 

Reno—KOH. 

Richmond—WRVA. 

Roanoke—WDB]J. 

Rochester—WHEC. 

St. Louis—KMOX. 

Salt Lake City—KSL. 

San Antonio—KTSA. 

San Francisco—KSFO. 

Savannah—WTOC. 

Scranton—WGBI. 

Seattle—KIRO. 

Shreveport—K WKH. 

Sioux City—KSCJ. 

South Bend—WSBT. 

Spokane—KFPY. 

Springfield, Mass—WMAS. 

Springfield, Vt.—WNBX. 

Syracuse—WFBL. 

Tacoma—KVI. 

Tampa—WDAE. 

Tulsa—KTUL. 

Utica—WIBX. 

Waco—WACO. 

Washington—WJSV. 

West Palm Beach—WJNO. 
Wheeling—WWVA. 

Wichita—KFH. 

Wichita Fallsk—KGKO. ' 
Winston-Salem—WSJS. 

Worcester—WORC. 
Youngstown—WKBN. 
























































The Writers Club Medals 


‘By DONALD LEMEN CLARK 


Associate Professor Of English, Columbia University, 


LEONORA SPEYER 


Leonora Speyer was not always a 
poet. She began her career as a violin- 
ist, playing solos with the leading or- 
chestras. After residence in England 
with her husband, Sir Edgar Speyer, 
she returned to the United States in 
1915 and began to write poetry. Her 
first volume “A Canopic Jar” won fa- 
vor and her second, “Fiddler Fare- 
well” won her the Pulitzer Prize for 
poetry in 1927. Her most recent vol- 
ume of poems is “Naked Heel.” She 
was President of the Poetry Society, 
1933-1935, and first taught the course 
in the writing of poetry at Columbia 
in 1937. 

@v @v @ 
DoROTHY BREWSTER 

Dorothy Brewster, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English in University Ex- 
tension at Columbia University since 
1923, has conducted courses in ele- 
mentary and advanced short story 
writing. During the Summer Session 
of 1937, she had charge of the ad- 
vanced class. She has edited two an- 
thologies of short stories, ““A Book of 
Modern Short Stories” (1928), which 
has been used extensively in colleges 
all over the country; and “A Book of 
Contemporary Short Stories” (1937). 
She has lectured for years on modern 
fiction and drama at Columbia, and is 
co-author with Professor Angus Bur- 
rell of a book of critical essays, “Mod- 
ern Fiction.” 

7 7 7 
DONALD LEMEN CLARK 

Ever since 1907, when he edited 
“The Interlude”, South Bend Indiana 
High School, Donald Lemen Clark has 
had something to do with high school 
and college writers. With the assist- 
ance of various collaborators he is the 
outhor of “Thinking, Speaking and 
Writing,” a junior high school English 
series, “Your English Problems” for 
senior high schools, “Sentence Build- 
ing”, for senior high schools and col- 
(Continued on Page 22) 


H. H. Lyon, Helen Hull. 


In Charge of Courses In Writing For Publication 


Top left to lower right: Leonora Speyer, Dorothy Brewster, Donald Lemen Clark, John 


OR seven years the Writers Club 
FEF: Columbia University has an. 

nually awarded a medal for the 
best poem, for the best short story and 
for the best article appearing in a high 
school magazine. As the club is about 
to award these medals for the eighth 
time, your editor thought that you 
would be interested in knowing what 
the Writers Club is and who the judges 
are who pick the winners. So he asked 
me to tell you about it because I have 
been part of the club and one of the 
judges from the beginning. 


The Club itself is an outgrowth of 
the famous group of professional 
courses in writing which have been giv- 
en at Columbia University in Univer- 
sity Extension since 1910, the year Uni- 
versity Extension was organized under 
the direction of Professor James C. 
Egbert. The first course offered was 
short story writing and was taught for 
three years by Walter Pitkin whose life 
had hardly begun since he was not yet 
forty. He was succeeded by Blanche 
Colton Williams, now head of the Eng- 
lish Department at Hunter College. By 
1916 the work had so grown that Helen 
Hull and Dorothy Scarborough were 
added to the staff. Since then short 
story writing has been taught by Doro- 
thy Brewster, Mabel L. Robinson, An- 
gus Burrell, Glen H. Mullin, James 
Warner Bellah, Alfred Dashiel, May 
Lamberton Becker and Whit Burnett, 
all well known as authors, editors and 
teachers. Judges who award the medal 
for short story writing are always cho- 
sen from this group. The judges this 
year will be Mr. Whit Burnett and Pro- 


fessors Burrell, Brewster and Robinson. 
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HE first courses in the writing of 

poetry at Columbia were offered 
by Brian Hooker, poet and librettist, in 
1916. Modestly listed as prosody, there 
was a first year course and an advanced 
course. Mr. Hooker continued for 
three years and was succeeded by such 
critics and poets as William Haller, 
John Erskine, Hoxie Neal Fairchild 
and Joseph Auslander. The courses 
are now given by Lorna Birtwell, Leo- 
nora Speyer and William Rose Benet, 
who, with Professor John Lyon, will 
award the medal for poetry this year. 


Non-fiction was first represented in 
1918 when I gave the first course in 
Magazine Article Writing. These 
courses have continued to the present, 
with occasional specialized courses in 
editorial writing, book reviews, biog- 
raphy and the essay. These courses 
have been given by Roger Loomis and 
Roy Dibble and by the present staff, 
Professors Donald L. Clark, Ernest 
Brennecke and Glen H. Mullin, who 
will judge the article contest this year. 

Such is the history of the courses in 
story, poetry and article writing. There 
has been a parallel development in 
novel writing and in the dramatic 
forms. Are high school students writ- 
ing novels and plays? Should medals 
be given for the best ones? The 
Writers Club will be happy to make 
the award if the novels and plays exist. 


HE Writers Club itself was born in 

1923. For years previous, staff 
members had lured authors, editors, 
agents and publishers to give shop 
talks to individual classes. After the 
club was organized, the talks were giv- 
en in larger halls so that members of 
all classes could be present. Those who 


(Continued on Page 22) 


How The Best Poem, Short Story And Article 
Are Selected In Annual Literary Contest 
. . . And Something About The Judges 





Lower left to upper right: Glen H. Mullin, Whit Burnett, Ernest Brennecke Jr., Angus 
Burrell, Lorna R. F. Birtwell, Mabel Louise Robinson. 


MABEL LOUISE ROBINSON 


Mabel Louise Robinson was born 
and brought up in Massachusetts. She 
atended Radcliffe and Columbia where 
she received her doctor’s degree. She 
taught at Wellsley College and at Con- 
stantinople College and is now teach- 
ing story writing and the writing of 
juvenile fiction at Columbia Univer- 
sity. She is author of Juvenile Story 
Writing and Creative Writing. She 
has also written a dozen books for 
young people. among them the Little 
Lucia books, Robin and Tito and Robh- 
in and Angus. Her latest book, Brigit 
Island, was a Literary Guild book and 
a best seller. It was chosen as one of 
the books to send to the White House 
this year. She has had a good many 
stories published in magazines. 


7 y y 
LorNA R. F. BIRTWELL 

Lorna R. F. Birtwell remembers her 
days of editing a high schol paper in 
Boston, and a college magazine, at 
Radcliff, well enough to be much in- 
terested in the doings of the Scholas- 
tic Press Association. Her interest in 
translating verse was roused by doing 
some German lyrics into English 
verse. She subsequently made some 
translations from the French for Van- 
ity Fair, when she was a member of 
its editorial staff, in 1924, and man- 
aging editor in 1925. She headed the 
English department of the High 
School in Ridgewood, N. J.. and has 
taught the writing of poetry in the 
Extension Department at Columbia. 
She was managing editor for five 
years of MS, A Magazine for Writers. 

££ ¥ 
ANGUS BURRELL 

Angus Burrell, Assistant Professor 
of English at Columbia University, 
has for the past decade taught courses 
in Contemporary Fiction and in Short 
Story. He has, in collaboration with 
Professor Dorothy Brewster, pub- 
lished the following books dealing 
with literary criticism: “Dead Reck- 
onings in Fiction, Adventure and Ex- 


(Continued on Page 22) 

















































Poetry of the Month... 


HE poems appearing this month 
I were selected by Miss Mary J. 


Luria and Miss May Glynn, 
advisers to The Wright Chronicle of 
the Sophie B. Wright High School, 
New Orleans, La., and the members 
of the staff. These are taken from 
The Wright Chronicle. In a later 
issue we hope to include poems from 
other schools which were selected by 
the same students and advisers. 


SPECIAL HOTEL 
RATES 


“During Convention of the 


COLUMBIA 
SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


Single $2.50 


Room with twin beds—for 


Room with double bed—for 
$1.75 each 


Room with double bed and 
cots—for three or four 
persons $1.50 each 


THE VICTORIA IS LOCATED 
IN THE THEATER AND 
SHOPPING ZONE AND A 
FEW BLOCKS FROM THE 
PLANTS OF THE UN. Y. 
TIMES AND TRIBUNE. 
ONLY ONE BLOCK FROM 
50th ST. SUBWAY DIRECT 
TO COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
AT 116th ST. STATION. 


Mention C. S. P. A. Convention when 
making reservations 


7th AVE. at 51st St. NEW YORK 


A Dream 
The day dreamer’s dreams float up 
to the sky; 
He dreams he’s a king on some cloud 
passing by. 
In a palace of gold he rules o’er ‘ris 
land 
With a scepter of pearl in his royal 
hand. 
—Vennie Selph. 
eee 
The Pool 
I love to linger near the edge 
Of a lovely, fern adorned pool 
That lies beneath a mossy ledge, 
From which drip sparkling waters cool. 
—Katherine Franklin. 
Pe re 
Flowers 
I'd love to pick flowers 
In the woods some day, 
For they are like poems 
And make my heart gay. 
—Anita Pradillo. 
i Fe 
Growing 
Of all the ways that things may grow 
And change, from day to day, 
I think the caterpillar grows 
In much the strangest way. 
Why, first he’s just a crawling bug 
With a coat all smooth and brown. 


Then he creeps into a little house 
Of furry, soft white down; 
And when he comes to light again, 
How wonderful to see! 
He’s changed into a butterfly! 
That’s very strange to me! 
—Jean Banner. 
7 aay 
Mohave Desert 
The desert stretches its shimmering 
gray and green 
As endless as life and vague to the eye. 


Covered with thorny cacti for the un- 
wary 

To prick their tender flesh to learn 
the way of the desert and be wise. 


The lizard suns himself in the sand, 
and the snake flaunts his smoky 
coils nearby; 


A cheeky prairie-dog fixes his tiny 
shoe-button eye upon it, flirts his 
stub, and disappears. 


Warmth of the sun pours down upon 
this place of scanty life. 


Where only the strong and hardy sur- 
vive, and the weak must be torn 
from its heart and sacrificed. 


A sudden beauty stands out in the 
waxen, wavy whiteness of the deli- 
cate yucca, silhouetted against the 
bluest of blue skies. 


And when I see the desert, my heart is 
wrenched and my soul leaps out 
of me as its wild extravagance is 
flung around me. 

—Barbara Allison. 


y e 


v 
War 
Death! Horror! Destruction! 
Is what war means to the world. 


Cannon, bombs, and guns 

reign death and destruction on 

the land. 

Battleships and submarines 

clash and bring terror on the sea; 

Death reaches out her 

greedy hand, 

Gathering in old and young 

with glee. 

While cannon roar and 

bombs screech, 

Let us at home all pray for peace! 
—Gladys Karrigan. 


Convention Delegates 
And World’s Fair 


(Continued from page 3) 
Design; Robert D. Kohn, Chairman of 
Committee on Theme; J. L. Hautman, 
Chief Draftsman; Charles C. Green, 
Director of Advisory Committees; 
John S. Young, Director of Radio; Ir- 
vin L. Scott, Chief Architect; Louis B. 
McCagg Jr., Chief Draftsman; Joseph 
H. Messineo, Chief of Model Design. 

Henry C. Nye, Chief of Landscape 
Design; Philip E. Langworthy, Chief 
of Architectural Design; Henry A. 
Foster, Chief of Engineering Design; 
John Krimsky, Director of Entertain- 
ment; Maurine Mermary, Director of 
Exhibits and Concessions; Leslie S. 
Baker, Director of Exhibits; Rowland 
P. Bardell, Director of Concessions; 
Arthur J. Faber, Chief of Traffic and 
Communications; John J. Sullivan, Di- 
rector of Public Safety; Richard J. 
Sheridan, Police Chief. 

Thomas F. Dougherty, Fire Chief; 
W. H. Standley, Director of Foreign 
Participation; Dennis E. Nolan, Direc- 
tor of States Participation; Katherine 
B. Gray, Office Manager; Mary 5. 
Fickett, Director of Personnel; Monica 
B. Walsh, Director of Women’s Par- 
ticipation; Gretl Urban, Director of 
Guides; Ruth Howland, Stenographic 
Pool; Marcia Connor, Director of 
Fashion; Clara Mason, Director of 
Merchandising Design. 
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The above photoengraving was used for the half title 
of The Latrobean, annual of the Latrobe, Penn- 
sylvania, High School, of which Mr. H. D. Benford is 
adviser. Most appropriate was this engraving because 
the book featured “A Trip Through Latrobe High 
School Via the Camera’s Eye Conducted by the Grad- 
uating Class of 1937”. 


* 





Enchiridion of Lower Merion Senior High School of Ardmore, Pennsylvania, used the above engraving 


for the second division page of its 1937 book which was divided into two sections—“The People” and ‘The 
Deeds”. Quoting from the book, “Determination, Effort, Efficiency, Drudgery, Steadfastness spell deeds— 
deeds, achievements that count heavily in placing Lower Merion among the best suburban high schools in 
athletic, social and scholastic attainment. Great people make deeds; deeds make great people”. Miss Mar- 
garet Anne Fleck and Mr. Frank V. Rinehart, the faculty advisers, write that the photographer for the above 
was Charles Darwin of the Brunel Studios. 
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A Decade Passes 


By WILLIAM DARLING 


This being the tenth anniversary of the founding of North Side 
High School, something should be written concerning the history 
of our fair school. There are many who do not know of the beauti- 
ful and romantic history of the banks of the old Saint Joseph river. 
It has a story all of its own. We wish we knew of the battles that 
were fought here between the red men and then, finally, between 
the white and red man. Undoubtedly, many brave young men have 
lost their lives on the very ground where the school now stands. 
Perhaps on our well-trodden football field some other great strug- 
gle took place. What a story those old trees, which surround us, 
might tell if they were able; of the heroic deeds, of dramatic loves, 
of great battles. Who could want more? 


They would tell of the coming of the great “Mad Anthony” 
Wayne and the founding of our great city, then a mere trading 
post; of the growth of this small Indian village into a mighty 
metropolis, and the building of a great and beautiful new school 
on the banks of the stream. 


Large boulevards have taken the place of the narrow Indian 
paths and electrically-run street cars course up and down the trails 
which the Indian pony trod long ago. A great bridge of concrete 
now spans the stream which once men had to ford. All has 


changed. 


In September of 1927, when the school first opened, there were 
but 600 students roaming its lengthy corridors. The school had 
been built and that was all. Before this majestic structure ran a dirt 
street, inaccessible in wintry weather, instead of the fine cement one 
which has taken its place. There were board walks instead of our 
cement ones which we now know. It was not until 1928 that those 
improvements were made. 


However, through these immature years the school was led 
successfully by our jovial principal, Milton H. Northrop. Miss 
Reynard was the first dean of girls, but she was succeeded by Miss 
Gross in 1931. 


Here is a happy combination of informal copy, written in a 
pleasing fashion, and photography of informal groups of The Le- 
gend, North Side High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana. Even the 
title tells the story in a forceful fashion. William Darling was the 
editor-in-chief and Miss Rowena Harvey, the adviser. 
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This engraving was used 
by The Chain of Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, High School 
as the divider for the sec- 
tion on Administration of 
the school. Its title, “The 
Master of the Hounds,” is 
one of a series of pictures 
which feature the “imme- 
diate environment of Albe- 
marle County.” The pic- 
ture was posed by Lawrence 
Snoddy, a member of the 
1937 class. The Chain’s 
production staff consisted 
of the following: Miss Syl- 
via P. Horwitz and Miss 
Gladys Schuder, advisers; 
Charles W. Freeman, edi- 
tor; Mr. C. A. Harmon, 
photographer. 


On the opposite (right-hand) page is a specimen page of under-class copy and photoengraving from The Echo 
Annual, Webster Groves, Missouri, High School. The copy is included with the engravings to show how the curricular 


and extra-curricular may be included to advantage in presenting a more complete cross-section of the school’s activities. 
Dorothy Teach, classes editor and now a student at Oberlin College, was responsible for the copy while Walter Wag- 
oner, editor and now a student at Yale, and Mr. Newton Settle were responsible for the page layout. 
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Sophomores 


President DAN PACEY 
Vice-President .. ROBERT TAYLOR 
Secretary DOREEN DUNWOODY 
Treasurer GEORGE DORSETT 


What makes being a sophomore so attractive? 
It must be the contended feeling of at last reach- 
ing high school. And why does it appeal so very 
much more in this past year? The students who 
comprise the sophomore class are wide-awake 
boys and girls who have taken advantage of the 
many educational and social opportunities open 
to the sophomore student. 

Take, for instance, the regular curriculum. The 
only required subject in the sophomore year is 
English. Of course, each student is expected to 
plan his own program so as to comply with re- 
quirements of his chosen college or profession 
and to decide whether to graduate with a gen- 
eral or college diploma. The results of this plan- 
ning make some courses almost compulsory. The 
student takes at least one year of mathematics— 
usually plane geometry—in his sophomore year. 
He may take any of the languages offered in high 
school—Latin, German, French, or Spanish. To 


the future secretary there is ample opportunity 
for early training in the commercial English, 
commercial geography, and commercial arithme- 
tic courses. For the potential Lawrence Tibbets 
and Rosa Ponselles there is a chance for expres- 
sion in the boys’ and girls’ glee clubs. And the 
orchestra and band are outstanding in the assist- 
ance they give to the boy or girl interested in 
instrumental music. 


The home room organization in the sophomore 
class is a fine outlet for self-expression. This 
large class is divided into six home rooms, each 
of which has its own president, vice-president, 
and secretary-treasurer. On alternating weeks 
conference periods and programs are presented. 
During the conference time the student has an 
opportunity to become acquainted with his ad- 
viser and to receive any assistance he might need 
in the matter of program planning or general ad- 
justments. The subject for the sophomore home 
room programs this year was “Social Conduct.” 
Some of the sub-topics presented as relative ma- 
terial during the 10B term were: “At the Din- 
ner Table,” “Appropriate Gifts,” and “Getting 
Along in the Public Eye.” 


Clark, Haddaway, Dorsett, Bier, Ashcroft, Lenzen, Cox, Davis, Fingulin. 
Hundley, Lloyd, Graf, Dunwoody, Henkle, Broeder, Hughes, Gruen, Conn, Littlefield. 
Florreich, Grosse, Brocksmith, Burger, Chapman, Green, Guild, Gableman, Benne, Alderson. 
Bach, Frerichs, Hackman, Abbott, Griffiths, Lishen, Davis, Ellison, Krimmel, Dale. 
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Scenes You'll 


Never Forget 


The beginning of a 2'4 mile grind 


This is why we wept 
Miniature of tennis 
Read it and weep 
In this game Norristown wept 


Athletes excel in another sport 


He’s still at it 


All-American game 


Keep your eye on the ball 


Two hundred yards—no less 
Tarzan of the Aces 


The End of the Gruel 
He’s hiding his racket 


Oranges between halves 


Looks like a case of Wheaties 


Photomontage is here used by The Enchiridion to feature “Scenes You'll Never Forget”. The snaps were taken by 
the student photographer, Don Delanoy, mounted by the engraving company and supervised by Sam Pruitt, who was 
in charge of all feature photography. Also, note how the snaps are identified in the photomontage. Miss Margaret Anne 
Fleck and Mr. Frank V. Rinehart are the advisers of the Lower Merion High School, Ardmore, Pennsylvania, annual. 
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St. Valentine's Day 


middlewest; clear dars and frosty nights in the Lake region, and mild, becoming . leet with little 
i Lake regio 


rain in Bae: ew Brym tong State 4-8, Wiad and cold weather in tae 
gion and he England; generally clear and te « 
urn 


arm ng! 
ot ons. 19. 22, Rather changeable weather over the states of the 
northwest and Pacific slope; cloudy and unsettled in th: f the . Clear, bright days, with rising temperatures in western sections; cool 
high winds sweeping over the Lake region and New England. "26. re " Conan pleasant conditions over most of the country. 


Saint Valentine’s Parade 


Anne Tray—Dorothy Doolittle, Elizabeth Sharp—Bettina Baker—Mildred Swick—Jean Thomas—Miss Jamison. 


Jean Brockman—Elizabeth Sharp, Ruth Dayton—Virginia Maude Smythe, Charlotte Spry—Jeanne Rogers—Betty 
Schultz, Margaret Campbell, Alice Jean Burggraaf—Miss Ola Huston—Leila Mae Johnson. 


Betty Overturf—Shirley Brody—Irene Walker—Miss Mitchell, Marjorie Barber—Frances Reeves—Arlouine Eller- 
brock. 


Betty Schworm—Lottie Williams—Hazel Wishard, Helen Vanderbilt—Bernice Hagglund, Kay Hargrave—Gladys 
Reeves—Dorothy Chilton—Alberta Erskine. 


Marjorie Edmonson. 


On the feature page of the Argus Annual, Ottumwa, Iowa, High School annual for 1937, one would find this 


clever layout for snaps with identifications listed below the engraving. The editor of this 1937 book was Lloyd Starr and 
the adviser, Miss Lois M. King. 
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The Argus Annual of Ottumwa, Iowa, High School presents a school view with this 
special screening. Miss Lois M. King is the adviser of The Annual. 


SENIOR AUTOGRAPHS JUNIOR AUTOGRAPHS 


The boy struts proudly out the door, The boy walks slowly around the square, 
He’s a little sad, yet his spirits soar, In work and in play, he’s had his share, 
Four years have passed since the boy came here He smiles, and speaks to all who pass, 
And now it’s the end of his Senior year. For now he’s in the Junior class. 


SOPHOMORE AUTOGRAPHS 


The boy runs swiftly up the hall, The 1937 Log of Columbus, Indiana, High School 


= eae an tes ater: Digan of which Mr. Otto Hughes is adviser and Wandalyn 


He’s a Sophomore now, and oh how he rates. Williamson is editor, carried the above. 
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Our Chiefs Are 


Wilbur L. Williams Brother John ; 
Junior College Div. Catholic School Div. 


: i , eo : ¥/ Dorothy L. Shapleigh 
Raymond S. Michael ve q 
Elemen. School Div- Ny A r. ro Junior High Div. 


Leslie G. Bird Ruth Brandmarker Catherine Jones 
Bibliography World’s Fair Co-op. World’s Fair Co-op. 


(No photographs available) 
Marion E. O’Neii—Magazine Handbook. 
DeWitt D. Wise—President, Advisers As- 
sociation and Chairman Yearbook Di- 
vision. 

Florence Brown—Executive Secretary, As- 
sociated Teachers College Press. 


Helen McCarthy Kenneth Snyder 
Charles F. Troxell, State Chairmen Junior Fourth Estate Private School Div. Lambert Greenawalt, United Front Program 
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jeatures of the 


R. C. S. HOOPER Jr., adviser 
M to The Junior Hi-Lights, Cen. 
tral Junior High School, Dur- 
ham, N. C., writes that they have been 
trying to enliven the pages of their 
paper this year with short features and 
have attempted to featurize old news 
and seemingly unimportant items. 
How well they succeeded may be seen 
from the selection made by Mr. 
Hooper and his staff appearing on this 
page. 
C.4F oF 
Strange Things Go On 


It is night. The school is dark, 
quiet, empty, resting from the clamor 
and excitement of a busy day. 

Tap! Stomp! Shuffle! 

What do I hear? Has someone 
slipped into the building to give a 
dance? Quietly I slip to the door of 
the gymnasium to see. 

Within all is brilliantly lighted and 
several couples glide gracefully across 
the shining floor to the tune of a pho- 
nograph record. 

“No! No! That is not right! I¢s 
one—two-—slide!” says a weary voice, 
and one stumbling couple tries again. 

Really! This is too much! The 
school was built to serve the commu- 
nity, it is true, but for some group of 
flippant youngsters to consider it a 
suitable place to learn dancing- 

I wonder who they are. I look more 
closely—is not that perspiring face the 
same one that greets me every day in 
science? Does not that lady so grace- 
fully executing a waltz try to teach 
me English? 

Why, it’s the teachers learning to 
dance! 

> oe 


Junior High Boasts Happy Resident 


One citizen of school never worries 
about anything. He is Bobby Gold- 
fish, 7B1’s new pet, presented to the 
group by Walter Thomas. 

Instead of bothering to rush to 
classes, cram for exams and push to 
get in lunch line first, he waits for his 
food to be brought to him and calmly 
glides about in his bowl, letting the 
rest of the world go by. 


Fes 
Editor Comes Near Collapse 


I toss and turn in my bed, thinking 
of all the things that have to be done 
the next day. Papers to write, people 
to interview, and so on, a seemingly 
endless list. The clock strikes eleven— 
still I can’t get to sleep. Finally I 


Eighteen 


Month — 


drop off into slumber by counting 
sheep. 

But my dreams are anything buc 
pleasant! Instead of sheep jumping 
over the fence a more formidable ar- 
ray appears. One by one all of the 
articles I’m supposed to write leap be- 
fore my startled eyes. It seems like 
there is no end to them. 

Next comes a whole body of peopie 
who have to be reminded to hand in 
their articles. They are dressed as lit- 


tle devils with horns and tails, and 
prance gleefully around me shouting, 
“We’re not going to write ’till you tell 
us to! Ha, ha, ha!” Their number 
appalls me. 


Rows of headlines that have to be 
done suddenly appear, and worst of all 
a whole stack of papers that must be 
rewritten engulf me. I’m _ smother- 
ing—they’re so many of them—I can’t 
breathe! 

And like “Alice in Wonderland,” | 
am so alarmed that I wake up, only 
to find myself practically at the bot. 
tom of the bed under tons of covers! 


1938 Elementary School Division Program 


Friday, March 11—2 p. m.—Advisers’ Business Meeting 
Raymond S. Michael, Principal, Junior High School No. 3, Tren- 
ton, N. J., Chairman. Reports of Committees, Annual Election of 
Officers, and New Business. 


2 p. m.—Tri-State Reception to Student Delegates 
(This reception will give the student delegates a chance to social- 
ize while advisers attend the business session). 

Hosts and Hostesses: New York, Effie Potter, P. S. No. 36, Bronx, 
New York City; New Jersey, Seth Boyden School, Maplewood, 
N. J.; Connecticut, Anna Dzamba, Willard School, Stamofrd, 


Conn. 


2:30 p. m.—General Meeting 


Miss Blanche Burke, Adviser, Watts High Lights, James Watts 
School, Durham, N. C., Chairman. 


Greetings 


Joseph M. Murphy, Director of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, and Editor of School Press Review. 


Speakers—Staff Representatives 


1. “The Boydenite Goes to Press”—Dramatization of actual staff 
meeting by pupils of Seth Boyden School, Maplewood, N. J. 
—Mrs. Gusta Martin, Adviser. 

“Editing A Magazine”—Gordon Phils, Delawana, N. J., Edi- 
tor of the Tiny Tot, (a commercial magazine with circula- 
tion in excess of 1,000 copies monthly). 


“Reading Your Newspaper with Understanding and Appreci- 
ation”—Miss Marjory Schuler, Asst. Editor, Christian Sci- 


ence Monitor. 


“Philosophy of Elementary School Publication Work”—Ray- 
mond S. Michael, Principal, Junior High School Number 
Three, Trenton, N. J.; President of Elementary Division of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 


5. Open Discussion—led by program chairman. 
Saturday, March 12—10:00-11:30 a. m.—Casa Italiana Auditorium, 
Amsterdam Avenue, 116-117th Streets. 


Malcolm B. Ayres, Principal, P. S. No. 8, Linden, N. J., Chair- 


man. 


1. Helpful Hints to Elementary Publication Advisers. 
(a) Elementary Newspapers—by a Judge. 
(b) Elementary Magazines—by a Judge. 

2. “My Place on the Staff and My Biggest Problem.” Round 
Table discussion led by staff Massachusetts Avenue School, 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


(2 minute talks by representatives from every publication 


staff present). 


Exhibition of Elementary School publications will be held in the 


Casa Italiana. 
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Common School Newspaper 


By CHARLES F. TROXELL 


Adviser The Frankford Highway, 
Frankford High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Continued from the February, 1938, 
Issue) 


THER common errors of a me- 
O chanical nature include the use 
of tabulations on page one. 
These seldom look well in this place. 
Some papers, edited at school and not 
seen until page proof is returned, show 
excessive leading between lines to fill 
out the column. This gives a bare ap- 
pearance to the page and anyone fa- 
miliar with makeup knows that the 
stories were not carefully edited to fir 
the space available. A few lines writ- 
ten in, even in page proof, will correct 
this trouble. Then, too, the inartistic 
printer will try out every variety of 
border on the advertisements, produc- 
ing a hodge-podge that is highly dis- 
pleasing. One or two styles of border 
should be sufficient. Along with this 
is the matter of poor lockup, which 
leaves the corners of boxes open. They 
should always be carefully joined. Edi- 
tors have little control directly over 
such technical matters as uneven make- 
ready, which produces some areas too 
light and some areas too heavy. Some 
printers are not careful about the qual- 
ity of the ink used on a given grade 
of paper. It may be too heavy or too 
light for the purpose, or the inking 
may be wrong even if the correct qual- 
ity of ink is used. Occasionally papers 
are seen which have broken column 
rules, type off its feet, or crooked lines 
because of improper squeeze in the 
lockup of the page. 

Even these matters, however, can be 
corrected by the editor’s insistence on 
the proper technical handling of the 
printing process. Some jobs are done 
carelessly for a low price, in which 
case little better than a poor job can 
be expected. Rigid supervision can 
help overcome these troubles. If the 
staff (or at least some members) will 
make it their business to be technical 
experts and visit the printer from time 
to time, they will get an understand- 
ing of what problems can come up and 
how they can be solved. 


A paper, school or city, may be the 
last word in makeup and general me- 
chanical excellence, but if it has little 
to offer to the reader, it will not make 
much progress in circulation. How- 
ever, papers that are excellent mechan- 
ically are very likely to be well-edited 
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and to contain good writing of interest- 
ing material. 

As one turns, therefore, to the con- 
tents of the school newspaper, quite a 
few common errors rise to plague 
their inventors. 


Moc obviously, the first variety 
appears in headlines, the writing 
of which, while it is a specialized job, 
is not beyond the reach of student edi- 
tors. Any elementary book on school 
journalism will contain the fundamen- 
tal principles on which headlines are 
based. In spite of this widely available 
material, paper after paper comes 
through which gives not the slightest 
evidence of understanding of what 
constitutes a headline schedule. Poorer 
papers, for example, will contain a two- 
line head in one position and then run 
a three-line head in an exactly corres- 
ponding position in another column— 
or some equally stupid arrangement of 
headline banks will appear. There can 
be no excuse for this lack of knowledge 
of fundamentals. 


While it takes time to count the units 
of a headline, it is not an impossible 
task and any person who can count can 
get the right results with a little pa- 
tience. It is annoying to see ten units in 
one line and thirteen or fourteen in 
another in the same deck. Recent in- 
novation of “no-count” or “flush left” 
heads has not eliminated this problem. 
Even in this style of headline, the 
count should, for best results and ap- 
pearance, be somewhat nearly uniform. 
Too great leeway, even here, can pro- 
duce unattractive results. Be guided by 


what the best papers carry, even in 
new styles! 

No matter what style of headline is 
run, there should be absolutely no ex- 
cuse for constant repetition of words 
within several banks or decks of a sin- 
gle headline. This is a most frequent 
and most reprehensible fault. Headline 


space is too valuable for repetition of 
words or ideas. 


Similarly, it is too valuable for the 
constant use of such words as a, an, 
the, hold, and various forms of the 
verb to be. True, quite a few large city 
papers use these dead words, but a 
paper that appears as frequently as 
once a week should be more carefully 
edited and every word in a headline 
should be made to do its full work. 
Certainly there is no excuse in a bi- 
weekly school newspaper for dead 
words in a headline. Examination of 
a large number of school papers will 
reveal that very few are innocent in 
this regard. Far too many school 
papers carry headlines that employ the 
word hold; everything is “held”— 
Parties, meetings, assemblies, games, 
picnics, lectures, plays, etc. It is dead- 
ening to see this word in column after 
column. 


Because the city paper carries 30 and 
36 point type is no reason why a small 
paper should do the same; 24 point 
type is certainly large enough for most 
purposes in a No. | headline in most 
type faces. 


Many school paper headlines are 
mere labels, especially toward the bot- 


(Continued on page 23) 


1938 Junior College Division Program 
Thursday, March 10 


AS THE Clinics arranged for other divisions cover all the essential 
phases of school and college publication, it is suggested that mem- 
bers of the Junior College Division attend the newspaper and magazine 


clinics as scheduled. 


Friday, March 11—2:30-3:30 P. M.—Organization Meeting 


Dean Wilbur L. Williams, Adviser, Keystonian, Scranton-Keystone 
Junior College, La Plume, Penna., Chairman. 


Election of officers and making of plans for the coming year. At this 
time it will be decided whether or not to hold a meeting of junior 
college press advisers on Saturday morning. 


3:30 P. M.—Discussion Meeting 


Special Problems of the Junior College Press. 
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Editorials... Choice of, the Month 


DITORIALS run to such length 
E in The Beacon of Newport News, 

Va., High School, that we could 
use only two of those submitted by 
Mr. C. R. House, the adviser, and his 
staff, for this issue of The Review. 
There is no definite length for an edi- 
torial any more than there is for a 
news story. It must be long enough to 
take care of the subject. Those re- 
printed here are typical of those now 
current in the Beacon. 


oe wae: 
The Spirit of °37—Excelsior 

One hundred and fifty years ago last 
Friday representatives of thirteen sov- 
ereign states, late of the British Em- 
pire, affixed their signatures to a sheet 
of parchment. 

Whether this historic document was 
the work of super-human statesmen or 
of a rabble of shallow minded, self- 
seeking politicians is still being de- 
bated. At present it seems that the 
Constitution was a combination of 
loose compromises between many fac- 
tions: the democrats and the autocrats; 
the rich and the poor; the large states 
and the small states; the stupid and the 
wise; the bigoted and the tolerant. 

Surely it is strange that men from 
such opposite political poles as that 
great liberal Thomas Jefferson of Vir- 
ginia, and the leader of the aristocrats, 
Alexander Hamilton of New York, 
should have supported the Constitu- 
tion in its final form. During that long 
dreary summer of 1787 it seemed as if 
England’s erstwhile colonies would 
drift apart and into the ways of the 
warring European states. However, the 
tact of George Washington, president 
of the Constitutional convention, 
averted the impending disaster. 

Today, those slipshod compromises 
are recognized as the greatest princi- 
ples of government in the world. Yet 
of far more importance in establishing 
these United States in its position of 
eminence was the American spirit of 
give and take, born during that period 
of incessant haggling. 

It is this feeling that has animated 
our nation and enabled it to progress. 
As a people we have neither slid into 
the mire of reaction, nor plunged wild- 
ly through social changes for there is 
no standing still on the esculator of 
history. But safely and sanely by com- 
promising between the extremes we 
have moved steadily upward. That is 
the challenge to youth of today, who 
tomorrow will inherit this country, not 
only to carry on but also to GO FOR- 
WARD. 

—Burt Morewitz, Editor-in-Chief. 
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Marijuana—An Evil 


Many great problems now confront 
the boys and girls of the high school 
age in the United States, and perhaps 
one of the worst is the sale of narcotics. 
Of course few, if any, high school stu- 
dents use narcotics such as opium and 
morphine, but the use of Marijuana 
cigarettes is now ruining the characters 
and lives of hundreds of teen-age boys 
and girls in this country every year. 


Marijuana, known by many different 
names, “reefer” probably being the 
most common, is a weed that may be 
found growing in any vacant lot or 
yard. The drug sellers take this weed, 
dry and crush it, and then roll it into 
cigarettes, which in itself is very un- 
sanitary. They offer these “smokes” to 
innocent high school students who aft- 
er indulging in one, become slaves of 


this drug. 


After the students have become ac- 
quainted with the drugged cigarette, 
the peddlers sell them to their victim 
at exhorbitant prices. Knowing that the 


addicts crave the effects of the drug, 
the “sellers” make huge profits off the 
pitiful victims. 

When one partakes of this drug, one 
never knows what the effect will be. 
Some become musically inclined, oth. 
ers feel light hearted, and even commit 
acts that they would never think of do. 
ing if they were in their right minds, 
The use of the drug is responsible for 
many of the murders, sex crimes and 
other offenses. 

The government is doing all in its 
power to curb the sale and use of this 
narcotic. Many of the producers have 
been caught and convicted, but others 
still remain at large. Only with the co- 
operation of the citizens of the country 
can the government hope to wipe out 
completely this seemingly harmless 
cigarette that is slowly disintegrating 
the morals of youth. If you are ap- 
proached by anyone who you think is 
a handler of the drug, don’t commit 
yourself and indulge. Think before 
you act. 


—Bobby Lake, Sports Editor. 


Do You Have A Technique? 


F OR several years now, The Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association has been publishing helpful copy for its membeis at 

different intervals about various phases of school publications. 
In 1936, the executive committee decided to release one larger publi- 
cation per year, called the Advisers Yearbook. 


Yearbook No. 1 (1936) . 
Yearbook No. 2 (1937) . 


Theme—“Techniques in Covering the School.” 
The Annual—Miss Hazel L. Koppenhoefer, Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Magazine—Miss Gertrude L. Turner, High School, 
Abington, Pennsylvania. 
The Newspaper—Miss Leona Menze, General Manager, 
“The South Side Times,” Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Yearbook No. 3 (1938) 


Supply Exhausted 
Out of Print 


Ready March 5 


Theme—“Techniques in Planning.” 


The Annual—Miss Stella Green, Adviser “Withrow An- 
nual,” Withrow High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Magazine—Miss Mabel E. Mulock, Adviser “Canary 
and Blue,” High School, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
The Mimeographed Publication—Mr. Earl C. Whitbeck, Su- 
pervisor, High School, Mechanicville, New York. 
The Newspaper—Mr. J. E. Mulligan, Central High School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
If you have paid your membership fee of 50c for the current year 
to the secretary-treasurer, you will receive a copy of this third yearbook 


of 40 pages. 
NOW to 


If you are not a member, why not forward your dues 


MRS. HARRIET H. SOLDANO 
P. S. No. 36, The Bronx, 1070 Castle Hill Avenue, New York City. 
Secretary-Treasurer of The Columbia Scholastic Press 
Advisers Association 
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Pictures In School Publications 


(Continued from page 2) 


washed out, pale, sickly and thin. Good 
exposure is a matter of experience and 
patience only. It is not some mystical 
quality that comes only with profes- 
sionalism. Anyone can learn to take 
properly exposed pictures. 


4. A medium-sized picture, not one 
of these miniatures which the ardent 
candid camera fan molests us with, 
nor one of these photo-mural attempts 
that cover the whole side of a house. 
We need a print from 3x4 inches to 
5x7 inches for best results in school 
publications. 

5. A contrasty picture, that is, one 
where the highlights are light, and the 
shadows are a rich black without loss 
of detail. 

6. A picture that is in good focus. 
That is, we must have a “sharp” pic- 
ture where all the important objects 
are of definite outline and clearly dis- 
tinguishable. This sharpness of focus 
is obtainable by exercising care and 
having well-lighted subjects. 

7. Good detail in all parts of the 
picture. 

If you succeed in getting prints that 
exhibit all of the qualities outlined 
above you will be sure of technical ex- 
cellence at least, and the other tests 
of the picture’s usefulness are likely 
to be easy. 


A* the Second Annual New Jersey 
Scholastic Press Clinic which we 
held recently at Rutgers a young high 


school girl asked me: “What do you 
think of an adviser’s right to delete 
material written by students? One 
time we had a boy on our staff who 
was very talented and wrote poetry 
that was appreciated by everybody. He 
wrote a poem that our adviser didn’t 
seem to think should be printed be- 
cause she cut out stanzas 2 and 3. 
There wasn’t anything bad in them. 
The boy just talked about a red-head- 
ed girl whom he knew and tried to 
show that he wasn’t in love with her.” 
I told the young lady that I was no 
authority either on the subject of love 
or of poetry, but that without know- 
ing the circumstances, the teacher, the 
boy or the red-headed girl I would 
venture a guess that stanzas 4, 5, 6, Ps 
and 8 should have ben deleted too. 
Now I do not purport to tell any of 
you what should or what should not 
be printed in your newspapers, maga- 
zines or yearbooks, but I merely sub- 
mit the proposition that every one of 
us must judge the worth of every 
story, joke, picture, poem, or essay 
that is published. If you are a fair, 
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tactful, educated judge of what is good 
taste in a news story or an editorial, 
you will, undoubtedly, be a fair judge 
of the ethical tone of a picture or car- 
toon. I would rule out every picture 
that contains sarcastic implications of 
any kind, or that makes fun of human 
frailties and misfortunes, or that shows 
some person in an unguarded moment 
which will embarrass him, or that 
shows sights which will disgust anyone 
of reasonable sensibilities. You will 
not need to use snapshots of students 


who are the life of the party unless 
those snapshots are also typical of the 
life of the school. You will want to 
reject those pictures which reflect upon 
the dignity or character of the teachers 
or school officials. In short, you will 
wish to use only those pictures that 
are in the very best of taste, judged 
by anyone’s standards. 


— no matter how good 
it may be, can be allowed to sub- 
stitute for truthfulness and accuracy 
in any picture published in a school 
paper. You are not pressed with any 
of the exigencies that so often force a 
regular editor to use materials against 


(Continued on page 24) 


To The Junior High Division .. . 


Greetings! 


| Swed year you asked for a special Junior High program, devoted to 
your particular problems. Here it is! 

For the two-thirty meetings on Thursday and Friday we have asked 
but one speaker, because the topic has equal importance for both ad- 


visers and students. 


Dr. Herbert Fowler, head of the English department at Connecticut 
Teachers College, has long been associated with publication work on the 
Pacific coast before coming East. His topic has to do with what interests 


junior readers. 


Mr. John E. Allen, whose recent book on Makeup is considered by 
many professionals the best of its kind, will take-up technical problems. 
Many a good paper is spoiled because it fails to present an attractive 


appearance. 


For the three-thirty sessions, there are several meetings scheduled to 


include various interests. 


At the advisers meeting we shall lay plans for a fall get-together. 
We'll be seeing you March 10! 


Sincerely yours, 


DOROTHY LETITIA SHAPLEIGH 


T'.¥ 


THE PROGRAM 


Thursday 


2:30-3:30—Publications Are for Readers! 
Dr. Herbert Fowler, Connecticut State Teachers College, New 


Britain, Conn. 


3:30-4:30—Keeping a Check on the Staff 
Marguerite DeForest, John Marshall J. H., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
What Shall We Do About Sports? 
E. Stanton Murphy, Thos. J. Williams J. H., Wyncote, Pa. 
A Program for Magazine Planning 
Mrs. Marian Sorisi, Bedford J. H., Westport, Conn. 


CLINICS 


3:30-5:00—Newspapers—Dorothy L. Shapleigh, Nathan Hale J. H., 


New Britain, Conn. 


Magazines—DeWitt D. Wise, New Rochelle H. S., New Rochelle, 


New York. 
Friday 


2:30-3:30—Layout and Makeup for School Publications 
John E. Allen, Editor, Linotype News. 
3:30-4:30—Features, Features, and More Features! 
Helen Anderson, Jr. High School No. 4, Trenton, N. J. 
School Publicity—How and Where to Get It 
Spencer B. Ames, Alexander Hamilton J. H., Elizabethtown, 


New Jersey. 
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Something About The Judges 


(Continued from Page 6) 


leges, “Modern English Readings” for 
college students, and “Magazine Arti- 
cle Writing” and “Magazine Article 
Readings” for professional students. 
In 1918 he gave the first course in 
magazine article writing in Columbia 
University Extension. He is Executive 
Secretary of the Writers Club. He is 
now Associate Professor of English 
and departmental representative, in 
charge of the courses in writing for 
publication. 
re ese. 
JOHN H. H. LYon 

John H. H. Lyon, from the time he 
listened to his parents read to him 
from “Marmion” and “The Lays of 
Ancient Rome,” has been deeply int- 
erested in poetry. His interest was 
stimulated by Professor George Ed- 
ward Woodberry, an inspired teacher 
and poet. Since 1921 John H. H. Lyon 
has been an Associate Professor of 
English in Columbia University i 
charge of the English courses in Uni- 
versity Extension. He conducts a 
course of contemporary poetry, %s 
Vice-President of the Shakespeare As- 
sociation of America, and is a founder 
patron of the National Poetry Center. 


ek Moe! 
HELEN HULL 

Helen Hull, writer and teacher, was 
born in Albion, Michigan, was edu- 
cated in Michigan and at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and has taught in the 
East since 1912, first at Wellesley Col- 
lege for three years, then a year at 
Barnard, and since then at Columbia 
University, where she is now an as- 
sistant professor of English, teaching 
courses in fiction writing. Among her 
students have been many whose names 
are now familiar to readers of maga- 
zine stories and novels. Her own books 
include nine published novels, among 
them “Heat Lightning,” and “Hardy 
Perennial,” ane volume of short sto- 
ries, “Uncommon People,” and she has 
just completed a new novel, “Frost 
Flower,” which will be published dur- 
ing the early part of 1938. She has 
also contributed short stories to many 
periodicals in the United States and in 
England, and occasionally to periodi- 
cals as far away as those in Australia 
and South America. 


Se: ie! 
(Continued from Page 7) 


perience, and Modern Fiction. In col- 
laboration with Bennett A. Cerf, of 


The Modern Library and Random 
House, he has edited A Bedside Book 
of Famous American Short Stories. 
He has been Executive Secretary of 
the Writers Club. 


ERNEST BRENNECKE, JR. 

Ernest Brennecke Jr. served his ap- 
prenticeship as a writer on the Sun- 
day Staff of the now unhappily de- 
funct New York World. Between 1919 
and 1927 he produced his first million 
words of newsprint. Meanwhile he 
had writen two books on Thomas 
Hardy, and received his Ph. D. at 
Columbia in 1926. Since then he has 
written reviews and articles for the 
Commonweal, Time, Freeman, Book- 
men, Century, Musical Quarterly, 
Musical Record, Musical Times, Music 
and Letters, and the Publications of 
the Modern Language Association. 
He collaborated with Professor Don- 
ald L. Clark on a textbook on Maga- 
zine Article Writing. He was Editor 
of MS, A Magazine for Writers, from 
1929 to 1934, and served for two 
or three years as Executive Secretary 
of the Writers Club of Columbia. He 
is interested chiefly in the relation- 
ships between music and literature, 
and is Assistant Professor of English 
at Columbia. 
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WHIT BURNETT 

Whit Burnett, editor of Story Mag- 
azine and The Story Press, in associa- 
tion with Harper and Brothers, is 
widely known as not only an editor 
but as a short story writer. He is the 
author of “The Maker of Signs,” a 
volume of his own short stories, and 
he has compiled several anthologies, 
the most recent of which is “The Song 
the Summer Evening Sings,” a group 
of novellas. He has conducted classes 
in advanced short story writing at 
Columbia and at the University of 
Colorado, Boulder, and lectured on the 
short story in various parts of the 
United States. With Martha Foley he 
founded Story in Vienna in 1931, a 
magazine which has_ consistently 
maintained a high level of distinction 
in the literary form to which it has 
been solely devoted. 


Fe Oe 


GLEN H. MULLIN 

Glen H. Mullin is Assistant Profes- 
sor of English at Columbia Universi- 
ty. He teaches professional critical 
writing, article writing and story 
writing. He is author of “Adventures 
of a Scholar Tramp” (Century 1925), 
and collaborated on “Century Ques- 
tions on Readings in English Litera- 
ture.” He has written critical articles 
on art, numerous book reviews, editor- 
ials and short stories. For many years 
he was on the editorial staff of Copy 
and MS. He was Editor of Copy 1930 
and was Executive Secretary of Writ- 
ers Club, 1936-1937. 


The Writers Club Medals 
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have spoken to the club from then to 
now number nearly two hundred and 
their names are famous in the world of 
letters. The club was organized by Pro- 
fessor Frank Allen Patterson, at that 
time Departmental Representative in 
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charge of the group of courses in writ- 
ing. He was first Executive Secretary. 
I succeeded him the next year and we 
alternated till he joined the faculty of 
the graduate school. Other executive 
secretaries have been Professors Bur- 


rell, Brennecke and Mullin. The mem. 
bership is about 300. 

From 1924 to 1932 the club sponsor. 
ed the annual publication of Copy, an 
anthology of poems, plays, articles and 
Stories written by Columbia students as 
class exercises and subsequently pub. 
lished in magazines. The editors of 
Copy would choose the best of the pub. 
lished work for republication. From 
1929 the Writers Club sponsored its 
own official magazine, MS, A Magazine 
for Writers. In 1937 a new publication, 
The Writers Club Bulletin, took the 
place of MS. From 1931 to the present 
the club has sponsored the publication 
of Columbia Poetry, an annual anthol- 
ogy of verse written by Columbia Uni- 
versity students. And of course, of 
greater interest to you, there is the an- 
nual award of the Writers Club Medal, 
since 1931, in collaboration with the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 


HE winners of the poetry medal 

have been Cyrus L. Sultzberger, 
Horace Mann School, New York; Sid- 
ney Tomshinsky, DeWitt Clinton High 
School, New York; James Hoover, 
Horace Mann School, New York; 
Rose Rosberg, Evander Childs High 
School, New York; Kathleen Harris, 
Upper Darby High School, Pennsyl- 
vania; Norman Brandes, Alexander 
Hamilton High School, Brooklyn; and 
Betty Lu Schoening, Central High 
School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The article writers have a wider dis- 
tribution and are predominantly male. 
They are Herbert W. Witte, Technical 
High School, Brooklyn; Rose Jacob- 
son, Evander Childs High School, New 
York; G. H. Walworth, Fordham Pre- 
paratory School, New York; Robert 
Brinkley, Hopkins School, New Haven, 
Conn.; Richard Graff, Morrestown 
High School, New Jersey; Emil Wil- 
limetz, James Monroe High School, 
New York; and Mr. Stelle Smith, Cen- 
tral High School, Minneapolis. 


New York City would seem to pro- 
duce no short story winners. Does fic- 
tion thrive in the opener spaces? The 
winners are Laurose Schulze-Berge, 
Kew-Forest School, Forest Hills, New 
York, the only person who won any 
medal twice; Helen Anderson, Iowa 
State Teachers College; David S. Sav- 
ler, and Ruth Christie, both of Oak 
Park and River Forest Township High 
School, Oak Park, Illinois; Edith 
Schreiber, Girls High School, Brook- 
lyn; and Irving B. Kravis, Philadelphia 
Normal School. 
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Common Errors 
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tom of the page and all over on the 
second news page. Every headline wor- 
thy of the name should show a verb, 
implied if not actually present. Any 
good book will show how to write a 
good headline! 


N SPITE of the everlasting insist- 
ence on the Five W’s for lead para- 

graphs, too many writers fail to in- 
clude them in their leads. Often the 
lead does cover the story material, but 
in a too general way;thus, “The senior 
class held a meeting Friday, October 1, 
in rom 212, at which many things of 
interest to the seniors were discussed.” 
This type of lead says practically noth- 
ing. The reader wants specific informa- 
tion. No lead paragraph of a general 
nature, like the one cited, should ever 
escape instant death at the hands of 
even an amateur copyreader. Much 
more time and attention could well be 
spent on the editing of the lead para- 
graphs. 

Following such a lead, the writer 
then proceeds to write his story in 
straight chronological order, instead of 
giving the highlights of the narrative 
at the outset, as he should do. All too 
frequently, the story is liberally inter- 
larded with editorialized opinions, 
which should be rigorously cut out by 
the copyreader. Not infrequently the 
writer exhorts his readers, “Support 
the play; it will be well worth the small 
price of 25 cents per ticket.” This, too, 
should be made to feel the copyread- 
er’s wrath and ire, as should the use of 
first and second personal pronouns in 
straight news stories. 


Poor writing plus poor copyreading 
is responsible for several other types of 
common mistakes. The words a, an, 
and the, say practically nothing as 
words with which to begin a story. It 
should be comparatively easy for a 
reporter to be taught to avoid them en- 
tirely; if the reporter continues to use 
these words, the copyreader certainly 
should not let them pass. Similarly, the 
copyreader should blue-pencil use of 
the verb hold, in any form, in connec- 
tion with meetings, parties, assemblies, 
and the like. Much better and more 
forceful expressions are easily avaii- 
able. It is better to place this word on 
the proscribed list rather than to pet- 
mit it to be used on every possible 
occasion. 

Many school papers seem to take it 
for granted that the reader has a com- 
plete identification at hand for speak- 
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ers, teachers, students, and other per- 
sons who figure in the news. The first 
use of a person’s name in a story 
should always carry title, first name, 
middle initial, if any, and last name, 
together with an identifying fact or 
more about the person. Persons outside 
the school (and within it, too, for 
that matter) should not be compelled 
to guess that “Miss Smith” is really 
“Miss Gertrude K. Smith, adviser in 
charge of school banking”, if that is 
the woman’s identification. Again, a 
careful copyreader will insert the in- 
formation if the reporter has forgot- 
ten it. 


LTHOUGH there are a number of 

good style books available, includ- 
ing the one issued by this association, 
some papers do not give much evi- 
dence of that fact. One column says, 
“January 15”; another says, “Jan. 
15th” another calls it, “January the 
fifteenth”; and another says, “the fif- 
teenth of January.” Which style will 
the paper adopt as its standard? Again, 
this matter of style is in the province 
of the copyreader. How should num- 
bers be written: 67 or sixty-seven? It is 
annoying to an experienced reader to 
find that the paper has not adopted 
standard styles for the various items 
that are found in a style book. 


Parapraphs that wander indefinitely 
southward without a break are another 
common fault. A paragraph in excess 
of two inches in length is too much in 
a newspaper; the eye is not attracted 
by a solid mass of type. Again, the 
proofreader’s pencil should be brought 
into play. On the other extreme, short. 
single-sentence paragraphs should also 


be avoided. 


The “due to—” construction is one 
that is not fully understood by many 
writers. Rule books say that this is an 


adjective modifier, and that it cannot 
be used to modify a verb or an adjec- 
tive. These are wrong: “The game was 
postponed due to rain”; “He was ab- 
sent due to illness.” These are right: 
“The postponement of the game was 
due to rain”; “His absence was due to 
illness.” Rather than correct this error 
some papers bar the use of the “due 
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to—” construction entirely. 


eo to say in editorials is far 
beyond the limited scope of this 
article. This question brings up the en- 
tire problem of censorship on the one 
hand, with the consequent “curb” on 
“freedom of speech”, and absolute 
triteness of idea on the other hand. It 
is not so much what is said in an edi- 
torial as how it is said that makes or 
breaks an editorial or an editorial col- 
umn. There is plenty of opportunity 
for much improvement in practically 
all American high school newspaper 
editorials. A good one that really says 
something vital is the exception rather 
than the rule. 


A similar moot question, apparently, 
is that of the use of trivial boy-girl vil- 
lage gossip. Many school newspapers 
avoid it entirely—on several counts; 
for example, it is too dangerous in cre- 
ating ill-will on the part of the victims; 
it is not in good taste; it invades one’s 
personal privacy; there is too great op- 
portunity for unfair attacks; the infor- 
mation may be incorrect—and a host 
of similar reasons. The potent fact that 
such matter may be libelous does not 
seem to enter the mind of the writer or 
the adviser who allows the matter to 
appear in public print. Certainly very 
little can be said in its favor. Those 
who use it always apologize for it in 
convention sessions; occasionally some- 
one will weakly say, “Our pupils like 
it’—often failing to say anything of 
the feelings of the boys and girls who 
are the victims of the sometimes vici- 
ous statements. Keyhole peeping has 
never been in god repute; telling what 
one sees under such conditions is cer- 
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tainly not in good taste; publishing 
such matter for the entire town to read 
is undoubtedly the height of bad taste. 


$ isin next and perhaps the most out- 
standing fault in writing (if it can 
be dignified by the term “writing”) is 
the clipped or adapted joke column, 
frequently so puny in humor that it 
has to have a heading “Jokes” to con- 
vince the reader that the items are fun- 
ny. Truly creative writing has little use 
for scissors and paste. With a wealth 
of humorous material at hand in al- 
most every classroom fairly screaming 
to be printed, the editor who uses clip- 
ped jokes proclaims his mental bank- 
ruptcy to a not too-interested world. 
When one sees an old friend of his 
youth reappearing in print after a lapse 
of several years, he may be sure that in 
a short time it will travel cross-country 
via the exchange system, with a change 
or so in a name here and there to 
adapt it to the school that prints it 
anew. The sad part is that many of 
them were never funny, even in their 
younger days years ago. 


More power to the staff that rigor- 
ously forbids the use of anything in 
the way of humor that hints of non- 
school origin, but that fills its colums 
with human interest items involving 
real people who do not have to be 
ashamed to show their friends what the 
school paper has printed about them! 


On the whole, the sports page fre- 
quently shows the best writing of any 
in the entire paper. This is because the 
boys who write the sports are usually 
conversant with the language used by 
the professinonal writer and because 
sports have the happy combination of 
school interest, fact, and color to make 
the stories attractive to school readers. 
Occasionally, the schoolboy sports re- 
porter becomes a bit too exuberant in 
his language and allows it to degener- 
ate into an unintelligible “lingo” rath- 
er than to keep it in recognized Eng- 


lish. 


One phase of athletics is rather sad- 
ly neglected, however, by practically 
all school papers. That is the non-com- 
petitive athletics of the school, the gen- 
eral program that affects all boys and 
girls rather than the comparatively 
few who participate in interscholastic 
sports. 


In conclusion, it is interesting to 
notice that, as a general rule, a staff 
alert to the problems of school news- 
paper publication is usually able to 
publish a paper that is quite excellent 
in all departments, whereas the staff 
that produces a paper deficient in a 
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C S. P. A. Faculty 
cAdvisers Luncheon 


Mr. Herold C. Hunt, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., will be the speaker 
at the Advisers Association 
luncheon at noon, Friday, March 
11, according to Mr. DeWitt D. 
Wise, President of the group. 
Mr. Hunt will speak on “The 
Value of School Publications 
from the Superintendent’s An- 
gle.” 


few respects is likely to fall down in 
many departments. 


Brilliant exceptions to this rule may, 
of course, be found. Now and then 
circumstances beyond the control of 
the staff make a well-printed paper im- 
possible. The printer may not have the 
facilities necessary to the production 
of what the staff knows it should have. 


In spite of all these handicaps, how- 
ever, many staffs do get what they 
want and what they know they should 
have, by persistent study of what con- 
stitutes the best in school newspaper 
publications and by hard work to put 
into practice the principles that they 
have learned. Study and more study, 
work and more work are usually the 
keys to success—as in most things. 
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his better judgment. You have plenty 
of time in which to get your material 
and to prepare it; you do not depend 
on flashy headlines, streamers, and the 
other tools of sensationalism, to sell 
your publication; and you are so well 
acquainted with your school that there 
is no excuse for representing it inac- 
curately in any respect. 


Pictures and illustrations are gov. 
erned, in this respect, by the same 
rules that you have set up for the 
stories, essays and articles that you in- 
tend to publish. But there is this im- 
portant difference: while you can go 
on, in succeeding paragraphs, to elab- 
orate, explain and clarify what you 
may have said in the first one—the 
picture or cartoon makes its impres. 
sion and cannot be changed even with 
a lengthy description. Pictures must 
be right, because they create a certain 
understanding that will remain as an 
indelible image. They must be com- 
plete, too, because a picture that shows 
only one part of a situation or an event 
is misleading. 


A pictures classify roughly into 
two divisions: 1. News pictures 
and 2. Human interest or feature pic: 
tures. Although there are many 
angles in curious, novel, odd, and un- 
general that a news picture is one con- 
nected with some happening or event 
which depends for its value upon the 
element of timeliness. Human inter- 
est or feature pictures, on the other 
hand, ordinarily do not depend upon 
timeliness for their value, but rather 
upon the photographer’s and the edi- 
tor’s abilities to see the interesting 
angles in curious, novel, add, and un- 
usual situations. We might even go 
so far as to say that a good feature 
picture is one in which the reader’s 
interest is sustained in spite of the fact 
that it is not hooked up with the news 
of the day or the week. 

All pictures selected for use in school 
publications must be tested by a com- 
petent person for their news or feature 
value. Never publish a picture just to 
have a picture. It must, in the very 
broadest sense of the term, be worth 
while illustrative material, supplement- 
ing, enlarging, clarifying, and intensi- 
fying the reader’s interest in, and un- 
derstanding of, the story which ac- 
companies it. Pictures, and all illus- 
trative materials, such as cartoons, 
charts, diagrams and sketches are not 
an end in themselves but rather a 
means to an end which is the maximum 
reader interest possible in your school 
publications. 
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Of course you're coming to the 
annual luncheon of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association at the 
Commodore, Saturday, March 
12th. Plan to make the Commo- 
dore your headquarters during 
your visit. 


e e e Congenial, easy to reach and 
always ready with friendly co-operation 
—the Commodore is your logical head- 
quarters in New York. 

Famed for hospitality, comfort and 
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